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~ Gibbons 


One of the qualifications 
for the early settlement of 
the Camas-Washougal area 
was strength - both mental 
and physical. As 
Washougal’s second settler, 
Joseph Gibbons definitely 
had to have that 
characteristic. 

Marcia Johnson, present 
day resident of Washougal 
and great-granddaughter of 
Gibbons, proves that trait 
must run in the family. 

The 73-year-old woman 
has lost a husband and 
labored at jobs that many 
men would find exhausting, 
yet still manages to display 
the enthusiasm and 
personality of a teenager. 

Mrs. Johnson is the 
unofficial historian of the 
Gibbons family. In her small 
and neatly kept Washougal 
apartment, ‘where she has 
lived the past nine years, she 
stores reorganized records 
and other bits of 
information that go back 
over 100 years. 

Her  great-grandfather, 
Joseph Gibbons, and his 
family came to Washougal 
in 1847. They followed the 
first American settler, David 
Parker, by two years. 

Gibbons, born near 
Philadelphia in 1797, was 
somewhat of a roamer. He 
first went to New York 
where he married Maria 
Giddings in 1834. He then 
went to Canada and then to 
Illinois. 

In 1847, he decided to 
move west. He started the 
overland trek with his 
family in the spring and 
arrived in The Dalles, Ore., 


in early November. He sent 
his wife and three children 
to Vancouver by boat and 
he drove his cattle along the 
north bank of the Columbia 
River, searching for a spot 
to make his home. 

He found his destiny 
about a mile and a half east 
of modern day Washougal, 
near the confluence of a 
small creek and_ the 
Columbia. The stream is 
now called Gibbons Creek. 

Gibbons, a farmer, 
bought 640 acres of land 
from James White. The 
property stretched from the 
foot of Forest Hill to Bailey 
Road and from Sunset Blvd. 
to the Columbia River. 

Gibbons then brought his 
family to the site and 
constructed an 18-by-20 
foot cabin for the price of 
$15. 

At one time, the family 
owned much of the land 
east of the city. Mrs. 
Johnson’s_ grandfather, 
Mason Gibbons, once 
bought Lady Island for 
$600. 

Gibbons had_ three 
children, Edward, Mason 
and Abigail. 

Gibbons moved his 
family into the cabin in 
December, 1847, and there 
the elder Gibbons resided 
until his death~ in 
December, 1874. 

Gibbons owned another 
bit of history. He was the 
area’s second postmaster. 
He served in that capacity 
from 1865 to 1868. 

Mrs. Johnson is the 
granddaughter of Mason. 
Her father, Joseph, was one 


THE OLDEST monument 
in the Washougal Cemetery 
is the tombstone of Abigail 
Schroder, daughter of 
pioneer Joseph Gibbons . 


of eight children. Mrs. 
Johnson comes from a 
family of five. She has a 
sister in Portland and 
another sister, Fern 
Ferguson, in Washougal. A 
brother died in 1966. 

The Gibbons’ family tree 
is a large one. Eight or ten 
children per family was not 
uncommon for them. 

Through the sprawling 
branches of the tree and 
through marriage, Mrs. 
Johnson said, “I must be 


kin ‘related to everyone 


related to everyone in 
Washougal.” 

The Buslachs, Baileys, 
Rolles, Cooleys, Cooks, 
Howards and Johnsons are 
all offshoots of the 
Gibbons family. 

The Gibbons have also 
been blessed with longevity. 
Many have lived to be into 
their 80s and 90s. Mrs. 
Johnson’s mother lived to 
93: 

The only living 
name-bearing Gibbons _ is 
Frank D. Gibbons, who lives 
in Moose Pass, Alaska. 

The Gibbons family has 
a reunion every year in the 
PUD Hall in Washougal. 

Mrs. Johnson has a lot of 
stories about the old days in 
Washougal. The most 
humorous and vivid are 
about her teenage years and 
the pranks she was involved 
with. 

Once she was with a 
group of youngsters who 
put the fire wagon on the 
roof of the fire station. 

Kids were mischievious 
in those days, she said. 

“There wasn’t any 
‘grass’, but there was plenty 
of moonshine, if you 
wanted to drink it,” she 
recalled. 

She said her father did 
not speak much of her 
great-grandfather, except of 
his experiences with the 
Indians. 

Mrs. Johnson said Mrs. 
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pioneer’s great-granddaughter 


Richard Ough, an Indian 
princess, would warn her 
great-grandmother of any 
raid by unfriendly Indians. 
The Indians were not after 
scalps, only cows, chickens 
and tools, added Mrs. 
Johnson. lh 

“Basically, all I know 
about my great-grandfather 
is that he was an ; 
independent fellow, and I. 
think that has been passed © 
down through the family,” ! 
she said with a chuckle. 
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